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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
_ Machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas.is being 


done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal © 


with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. - It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 
For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 
Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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The Basic Human Needs 


been as many lists as there have been authors. A sense of dignity; food and 

shelter; love of fellowman; a chance for promotion; a steady job; and hundreds 

more. Psychologists and sociologists have speculated, too. Using the scientific 
method, they have tried to determine which needs are basic; which ones comprehend 
all needs. They have sought the most ‘‘parsimonious’’ list of these needs, using 
that word in the sense that ‘‘no more causes should be assumed than are necessary 
to account for the facts’’. What, then, is the briefest list that will account for all 
the basic needs of man? A. H. Maslow, one of the younger among the creative 
psychologists, gives an exceptionally economical list of these needs: 

1. The physiological needs; the entire set of bodily needs, such as hunger. 

2. The need for safety. Now that there is no longer any danger from Indians we 
are concerned for such things as a steady job, a savings account, insurance 
of different kinds, security against arbitrary discharge, and so on. 

. The need for love. One of the strongest of the needs is that for love; of one’s 
family and friends and for a place in one’s group. It includes the need to give 
as well as to receive love. 

. The esteem needs. For everyone there is the need for a high evaluation of him- 
self; but it must be based on reality. One aspect is the need for strength, 
achievment and confidence. The other is the desire for reputation and 
prestige. : 

. The need for self-actualization. This is the desire to become more and more 
what one already is. A musician must make music, an author must write, a 
toolmaker must make fine tools. It is the desire for self-fulfillment. 

It was unusually interesting to find a list of these human needs which originated 
in a series of surveys of employee opinion in various manufacturing plants. Here is 
the list as it was given recently by Elmo Roper at the annual Industrial Relations 
Conference at Princeton: 

1. Security 

2. Opportunity; for oneself or one’s children. 

3. The desire to be treated as a human being. 

4. The need to do something which society needs. 

With the exception of the physiological needs these two lists are essentially the 
same. Mr. Roper said that the list covers the things that industrial employees most 
often give as their primary needs, when answering opinion or morale survey ques- 
tionnaires. 


Fe ages men have speculated and written on the needs of man. There have 





Personnel Department Costs 


justifying the cost of the personnel function—lest radical and perhaps unwar- 

ranted cuts be made in a period of retrenchment. Subsequently an article 
was received which gave a tabulation of personnel department costs in Indianapolis 
plants, which will appear in the next issue of PERSONNEL JouRNAL. Now comes the 
Industrial Relations Letter issued from San Francisco telling of the splendid conference 
held there on October 21 and 22 by the California Personnel Management Association 
which gave considerable attention to personnel costs. It warns the personnel and 
industrial relations men that they will not escape the rising trend of costs that is 
plaguing everyone else, when they are already battling a heavy load with a too-thin 
budget. This will not, however, save them from having to justify the cost of every- 
thing they do. 


L month Sam Burk contributed a Guest Editorial on the need for foresight in 


Personnel Psychology 


of research in the personnel field. In that respect it was ahead of the times; 

for not only was there little research in personnel—there was very little 
personnel work of any kind being done. There was an Editorial Board at that time 
and not an industrialist in the lot. The editors were academic men and very good 
editors they were as an examination of the Journal will show. In the middle of 
Volume II in 1923 a new Editor was appointed, Dr. Walter V. Bingham who con- 
tinued in office until 1935. During his term the Journal published a great many fine 
articles, most of them dealing with research projects in the field of personnel. His 
contribution to research in personnel is unequaled. After 1935 the Journal slowly 
turned to the practical side of personnel and began taking more interest in formal 
labor relations. Today it is written entirely for the practical personnel and in- 
dustrial relations worker. This has left personnel research without any organ of 
expression of its own. Now that void will be filled. Beginning with its first issue 
in January 1948, Personnel Psychology will be published quarterly for the purpose of 
circulating papers on research in the personnel field. It will publish articles that 
will not only report the results of scientific research in personnel but will do so in a 
style that can be read with profit by anyone. Readability will thus be added to 
scientific importance. The Board of Editors will be composed of academic and 
practical people and Dr. Bingham will be found as an advisor on editorial policy. 
The Editor will be Frederic Kuder, Professor of Psychology at Duke University and 
Editor of ‘‘Educational and Psychological Measurements’’. We salute Personnel 
Psychology; may it grow great. 


Te early volumes of PERSONNEL JouRNAL show that it was founded as an organ 
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Conference Calendar 


December 


New York, Hotel New Yorker. 
Soctety for the Advancement of Management. Annual Conference. C. §. 
Coler, 84 William St., New York. 


New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 
American Management Association. Production Conference. James O.Rice, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 


January 


New York, The Biltmore. 
American Management Association. Finance Conference. 


New York, The Waldorf-Astoria. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


February 


Philadelphia, Warwick Hotel. 
Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Relations Conference. H. L. Tolan, 17th 
& Sansom St., Philadelphia 2. 


Chicago, Palmer House. 
American Management Association, Personnel Conference. James O. Rice, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 


Dallas, Texas. 
National Office Management Association, Regional Conference and Exhibit. 
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Every employee has an interest in the company 
for which he works. Sometimes he feels that 
the things he would like to know are not told to 
him. Here is a description of how one company, 
a leader in its industry, has designed a program 
for the purpose of informing its employees about 
the company. 


The Elgin Information 
Program 


By M. J. Hitz, Personnel Director, Elgin 
National Watch Company. 


ferences called the Elgin Information Program. The purpose is to inform 
the employees about the company. Mr. T. Albert Potter, President of the 
Company made this statement at the inception of the program: 

‘The success of this program will depend largely upon the cooperation of our 
people and the management to exchange information, and a thirst for knowledge 
about the business that will prove profitable to us both. I heartily welcome any 
suggestions and assistance that you can offer to me in the presentation of this ma- 
terial. Let's think of these presentations as our program, to stimulate our business 
thinking.” ' 

At the first meeting Mr. Potter began by saying one of management's greatest 
difficulties has been to tell the employees about management's problems, and to make 
employees realize that we are working together as a team to accomplish a result. 
Very frequently grapevine rumors get started and gain momentum until they multiply 
like snowballs. ‘They occasionally reach my office,’’ he said, ‘‘and I suppose they 
are entirely different than they were when they originated.’’ Mr. Potter stated that 
with this in view, we are trying to create a plan that will be of mutual benefit. The 
success of this plan depends upon the help we get from one another in exchanging 
our problems and attempting to arrive at mutually beneficial solutions. He referred 
to this program as a trial balloon, feeling our way as we progress. ‘‘I sincerely hope 
we are successful; if we aren't, I don’t think we have lost anything in trying to 
exchange opinions. This plan is an attempt to get our people interested in the plant 
and the organization, and an understanding of where we are all going because the 
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Ts Elgin National Watch Company has developed a series of monthly con- 
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success of the company is your success and your success is the company’s success. 
These two realities are inseparable partners,’’ he said, ‘‘this is our (employee and 
management) program; what we should all know about the business."’ 

We have scheduled monthly conferences which we call the Elgin Information 
Program. A different employee group is requested to attend these conferences to 
hear and exchange information with management about the company and the in- 
dustry. Speakers are questioned in detail with no holds barred, and after each 
session the minutes are printed ina brochure. This is mailed to all Elgin employees 
on the payroll and the Board of Directors. The program is organized as follows: 

The conferences are set up for the particular subject to be discussed. The first— 
which has been termed an “‘Advisory’’ meeting—consists of five members from the 
foremen group, four employees from the Jobmasters’ Association, seven officers of the 
Elgin National Watch Workers’ Union Executive Board, four members from the 
International Association of Machinists’ Shop Committee, District 108, and four 
employees representing the office supervisory personnel. 

After a speaker has been designated to talk to a monthly meeting, the function 
of this committee is to advise him on what the employees would like to know within 
the scope of his subject and where emphasis should be placed for the participants 
of the second conference. Basically, this committee acts as liaison between em- 
ployees and management by recommending to management exactly what the em- 


ployee wants to know. 
In practice, this first advisory meeting becomes a sort of dress rehersal in which 


the speaker presents his entire talk for the benefit of the advisory group. They 
recommend, ask questions, or request additional information in which their fellow 
employees are interested. Members of the advisory group are urged to discuss the 
assigned topic with their fellow employees before attending the meeting. 

The second conference, which lasts about an hour and one-half, is attended by 
employee personnel selected in the following manner: Elgin National Watch Work- 
ers’ Union, 17; International Association of Machinists, 3; members with no labor 
agreements or affiliations, 5. These latter employees are appointed by me with 
supervisory assistance. The members of the two unions are chosen by their shop 
stewards. 

The minutes of the second conference are taken by five volunteers from the group. 
After the meeting, these volunteers meet with me to compare notes and prepare the 
final draft for their fellow employees. This draft is mailed to their homes, bearing 
the names of all employees in attendance as meeting with their approval. 

The employees welcome the opportunity of becoming acquainted with their 
company and look forward to these meetings. First, they are held on company 
time and usually in the forenoon when all of us are at our best. Then, nothing is 
withheld from them. On occasion, questions are asked requiring disclosure of 
highly confidential information. They are answered in the meeting but deleted 
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from the written transcript. Our employees understand that this is necessary in 
such a highly competitive industry as the watch business. 

Field trips are also considered a part of the program. In connection with the 
sales aspects of the company, for example, Howard D. Schaeffer, Vice-president in 
charge of sales, accompanied a group of employees on a visit to some of Chicago's 
finest jewelers, enabling the employees to make inquiries about the consumers’ 
attitude toward Elgin products, and observe retail business operations. Other 
groups have been escorted through parts of the plant completely foreign to them so 
that they can become acquainted with the functions of other departments. 

As each new employee joins the Elgin National Watch Company, he is given a 
portfolio containing copies of the previous talks; within a short time, the series of 
talks will provide a complete picture of the company. Topics include, for example, 


_ “The Last 15 Years at Elgin,’’ T. Albert Potter, President; ‘‘The American Watch 


Retail Market and the Function of the Company’s Sales Organization,’’ Howard D. 
Schaeffer, vice-president in charge of sales: ‘‘Elgin DuraPower Mainspring,’’ George 
G. Ensign, director of research; *‘Watch Manufacturing,’’ J. G. Shennan, vice- 
president in charge of production; and ‘‘The Financial Policy of Our Company,’ 
J. M. Biggins, secretary. 

Approximately thirteen or fourteen of these conferences will be held. Different 
employees are selected to attend each conference in order that as many employees as 
possible will have the opportunity to attend. Transcripts of the speech and the 
question and answer period which follows the talks are sent to employees, pen- 
sioners, and Board of Directors. Everyone gets a general education on the various 
aspects of the business. 

People like to know what is going on that affects them. Employees are people 
and as employees they like to know about the things that affect their employment. 
Readers who want to review recent articles on the subject of informing employees 


will find several good ones in recent issues of PersonNNEL JourNaAL. Following 
is the list: 


Issue Article 
May A Letter from the President to All Employees 
June Employee Publications for Interpreting the Personnel 
Program 
September To the Organization 
September Informing Employees 
December The Elgin Information Program 
















Much is being said nowadays about making the 
foreman feel that he is part of management. 
Here is how one of our well-known industrial 
companies actually goes about making the fore- 
man a true part of management. 






Making and Keeping the 
Foreman a Part of Management 


By T. G. Newton, Director of Training, Arm- 
strong Cork Company. 


not be unionized. This is the gravest problem facing American in- 
dustry. Itis heresy even to think that the foreman is not in the management 
group. We must make him feel a part of it."’ Then we detected a change. The 
voices were silent. The Labor-Management Act of 1947 had been passed. Sup- 
posedly the problem had vanished. Since they no longer had to bargain with 
supervisory unions, it was not important to make the foreman feel a part of manage- 
ment. These executives do not realize that legislation follows and does not form 
public opinion. While we do not particularly want to see our foremen become union 
members, we still see a worthy objective in making them a part of management. 
It is only by making the foreman an integral part of management that we can 
develop the most effective management group. If American industry is to meet its 
challenges it must have management groups which are capable and which work 
smoothly together. They must provide the leadership in striving for that goal: 
better goods at lower prices. The foreman must play a vital part on the manage- 
ment team if we are to develop and utilize the latent talents of the people associated 
with industry. Just imagine what we could gain in efficiency if we could get more 
of our people thinking of better ways to do their jobs. Today we are buying too 
much ‘‘physical presence’ and not enough ‘‘mental presence.’” We must think more 
about improving our management-employee relationships. The foreman needs to 
be an integrated part of management if he is to provide the kind of leadership we 
need in this ‘‘Human Era.’’ He is the only one close enough to employees to exet- 
cise it. That is the reason we must make him a part of management. 
We must remember that the foreman considers himself to be, or not to be, a part 
of the management group on the basis of sentiment and not upon fact alone. A 


O« a few months ago certain executives were asserting: ‘‘Management must 
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number of apparently little items may be important tohim. The program I am about 
to review with you represents the long-range objective of the Armstrong Cork 
Company in making its supervisors part of management. It is a result of many 
discussions of the problem as we see it and is tailored to meet our conditions. This 
program is not in operation in all of the departments in all of the Company's nine- 
teen plants. Again, it is our over-all objective; we are striving for it throughout 
the organization according to the priority of need. We have many years of work 
yet to do to apply it generally and it is an ever-present job to keep it functioning 
effectively. The program is comprised of eight steps and I will comment briefly 
on each. 


Tue First Strep—A Truz MANAGEMENT PostTION 


First, we must make sure that the foreman has a real management position. 
It must be a management position not only in our opinion but in the foreman's 
opinion, too. Unless he feels he has that kind of position he will not ident?fy him- 
self with the management group. This can be achieved through the use of two 
tools; the Position Specification and a Degree of Authority Analysis. Through the 
use of the written Position Specification, it is possible to give the individual a clear 
conception of his duties. Not until we reduce them to writing will we be in a 
position to determine if they are of management status. This supposes that certain 
management functions must be exercised if the position is to be of management 
status. A check list follows: 
1. Does he have the function of developing an effective working group under 
his direction? 
2. Does he have the function to meet established quality standards in the produc- 
tion of products or services? 


3. Does he have the function of producing products or services according to 

established schedules? 

4. Does he have the function of the utilization and care of all physical facilities 
in his area? 

5. Does he have the function of producing products or services according to 
established cost goals? 

6. Does he have the function of participating in the formulation of plant, as 
well as departmental policies? 

7. Does he have the function of stewardship of the Company? (Stewardship 
may be defined as that broad interest a member of management should have 
in the over-all activities and progress of the Company, and extends beyond 
the specific responsibilities and authority assigned to the position. It 


involves the persuasive suggestion of ideas, through regular organization 
channels, to the member of management having the authority to act. Such 


ideas include those that will improve the quality of Company products, keep 
over-all costs to a minimum, safeguard employees, protect Company property, 
promote sales, maintain sound relationships between all levels of the organi- 
zation, and foster good Company public relations.) . 
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While considering whether or not the management functions have been included 
in his Position Specification, it is also well to look on the other side of the fence. 
Are we expecting the supervisor to handle duties of routine or manual nature similar 
to those assigned to the persons he supervises? We must try to strip such duties from 
the position. Under no circumstances should we expect a member of management to 
perform manual work regularly but should limit such activities to training and 
emergency in the strictest interpretation possible. 

It is not enough, however, merely to see that the correct functions are present 
in order to give the foreman a real management position. We must further inquire 
into the nature of his authority. There is a minimum amount of authority that he must 
have if he is to be included in the management group. He must have a clear conception of his 
authority. Authority is not easy to define, and we have found that a Degree of 
Authority Analysis is very helpful. Through it, the foreman’s authorities are 
defined according to a clear-cut code. Perhaps an explanation of the coding will 
serve to Clarify this subject. 

Number 1 Degree of Authority, means that the foreman has full authority to take 
action on a given responsibility and is not required to report the action taken to 
anyone. 

Number 2 Degree of Authority, means the foreman has full authority to take action, 
but because the matter is of sufficient importance, he is expected to report the action 
taken to his superior afterwards. 

Number 3 Degree of Authority, means that the foreman’s authority is limited. He 
is expected to present all the facts of the situation, together with his recommenda- 
tion, to his superior and not take action until a decision has been reached. 

The foreman’s superior, in a conference with the foreman, gives the latter 
authority on each of his detailed responsibilities according to this code. A guide 
can be provided to establish the minimum authorities which can be given to the 
foreman for certain key responsibilities. In lining up our management authorities, 
we must be careful to see that no authority rightfully belonging to the line supervisor 
has been given toa staff department. The staff department must be kept on a service 
basis and should not be allowed to become an operating unit. This whole procedure 
entails a certain amount of discussion, which, if well done, will do much to establish 
a good working relationship between the foreman, his superior, and staff depart- 
ments. 

In creating real management positions, we must try to dispose of in a clear-cut, 
decisive fashion those jobs or positions which are always on the borderline. We 
should leave no question as to whether a position is in the management group or in 
the working force. Furthermore, we must take the most rigid precaution to see that 
individuals are not transferred back and forth between the working force and the 
management group as was so blithely done during the depression of the 30's. 

I am sure we all realize that it is not enough to set up real management positions 
on the organization chart. We must have individuals capable of filling them. In 
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this discussion we are primarily concerned with the group of foremen we already 
have. We may find some that cannot measure up to this type of position and must 
be replaced. This means that we must have ready to come into play the best methods 
of selection available to us. Because of the scope of this subject, I will do no more 
than say here that we should make specific comparisons of all candidates on the basis 
of health, education, personal traits, experience, leadership and administrative 
ability, with a lot of attention to the last. Several people should participate in the 
selection. We should utilize position specifications, employment records, perform- 
ance reviews, and any other aids we can find. Test results should not be considered 
until we know that they are valid in our organization. 


Tue SEcoND STEP—COoOMPENSATION AND Merit Potictgs 


The second step of our program is to have adequate compensation and merit 
appointment policies applicable throughout the organization. I think we will 
agree that we cannot make a man feel that he is a member of management unless he 
draws a salary of management stature. All members of management should be on a 
salary basis and must be able to count on the continuance of that salary with some 
degree of security. They must realize that the minute work falls off, they will not 
be transferred back to an hourly status. There are always many projects awaiting 
study, many training needs which can be taken care of in the dull periods. The 
investment to provide this security for management personnel will be repaid to us 
many times over through the development of better management people. 

The salary administration plan should provide the determination of base salary 
ranges on the basis of written Position Specifications and definite position evaluation. 
Position Specifications must be written and checked by people who are familiar with 
the position and the others with which comparisons are to be drawn. It is 
very helpful in the development of Position Specifications to have the individual in 
the position prepare a draft outlining his conception of the duties. Salary ranges 
established as a result of position evaluation must be periodically checked in indi- 
vidual cases to make sure tha a proper differential exists between the take-home pay 
of the foreman and those he supervises. In no case should it be less than twenty 
per cent over the highest paid individual supervised on the basis of a 40-hour week. 
We must watch if schedules are lengthened to make sure that the supervisor's salary 
does not lag. One way of meeting this situation is to provide for extra compensation 
for regularly scheduled overtime and for shift work. 

Salaries need to be reviewed periodically to make sure they adequately compen- 
sate foremen on the basis of their contribution to the organization. This review 
must be originated low enough in the organization so that individuals fully familiar 
with the foreman’s performance can make recommendations. Increased salary 
adjustments should be made prior to wage increases for hourly employees. Merit 
appointment policies should insure that promotions are made from within wherever 
possible and that the deserving individual gets recognition. 
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THe Tuirp STtEP—INDIVIDUAL RECOGNITION 


The third step in our program is designed to fill what I like to think of as a 
vacuum long present in American industry. I refer to the need of recognizing the 
individual performance of each member of management. Let me ask two questions. 
Do you know definitely just how your superior decides whether your performance is 
satisfactory? Does his basis seem to change at times depending upon situations? 
Unless we have a clear-cut idea of how our performance is to be judged, understood 
by both our superiors and ourselves, we probably can never have that peace of mind 
for which we long, nor can we be fully effective. Our friend the foreman is in the 
same boat. Thus, the third step in our program is to provide some basis of recogniz- 
ing individual performance. 

It is common practice to measure the foreman’s performance against cost goals 
achieved. Even these require some interpretation and cannot be taken at face value. 
They do, however, serve as a good guide with the right kind of interpretation. But 
why not add to these items the other factors which are important in a balanced 
management performance? We can design a performance report incorporating 
all the factors which provide some guide to the individual’s performance. In 
addition to cost factors, we can add quantity produced, quality achieved, labor 
turnover rates, absenteeism, grievances, accidents, suggestions received, and other 
items pertinent to the control of the operation. They will vary according to the 
position. Most of the information is available somewhere in the organization 
today. This report should be reviewed with the foreman by his immediate superior 
regularly, so that both may have a common and current interpretation of the fore- 
man’s performance. 

In addition to this individual performance report, another procedure called 
Review of Service can be very helpful. This is not merit rating but rather the supe- 
rior’s opinion of the foreman’s performance. It is written on the basis of-how well 
he performs each of the functions and responsibilities listed in his Position Specifica- 
tion. This review covers subjective information, but may include references to the 
performance report. It is done once a year. The sole purpose is to determine the 
foreman’s strong points and those which can be further strengthened. This review 
serves as a basis of discussion by the superior with his foreman in order to determine 
constructive action to be taken. Such action may be the development of an indi- 
vidual training plan, or personal measures the individual may take for self-improve- 
ment. 


Tue Fourtnu Strep—Accept THE FoREMAN AS MANAGEMENT 


The fourth step in our program is to encourage higher levels of the organization 
to accept the foreman as a member of management. This includes staff as well as 
line people. Itis very difficult to accomplish this result through any formal program. 
Rather, someone high in authority must set the example through daily conversation, 
actions and attitudes. It is particularly important that staff departments treat the 
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_ foreman as part of management. He should not be told how to run his department 
but rather given service. He should be given the opportunity to pass on layout 
changes in his department, to approve actions that will affect his employees, and be 
given a definite opportunity to participate in policy formation. We must make 
certain that foremen are not by-passed by other members of management or by the 
Union and its representatives. 

Based on the customs and habits of the organization, we should look at the 
personal facilities and privileges accorded foremen. Do they have sufficient office 
facilities? Are their names on the organization chart? Do they receive their pay 
checks in a manner similar to those in top management? Are they requested to ring 
time clocks? Do they have reserved parking space? Do they present suggestion 
awards to their employees? Do they have the same vacation and sick-leave privi- 
leges as other members of management? We need to review such questions as these 
and try to eliminate those which, in the foreman’s opinion, tell the world that he is 
different from those who are recognized as members of the management group. 


Tue Firrn Step—TRAINING FOR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The fifth step in our over-all program is to provide training to meet the in- 
dividual needs of management members. Our object should be to develop broad 
individuals so they may eventually reach their true levels in the organization. 
Training programs should be based on a determination of needs instead of being 
started to keep up with ‘The Jones’.”’ 

It is time we started to question training methods. Too often in management 
training, it has been the practice to launch a conference program. No analysis has 
been made to determine if it is the best method to be used in the particular situation. 
Supervisors have resented being requested to appear at the conference room on certain 
days for a course which, in their opinion, they did not need. It is time we began to 
think of training as an individual matter and not as a group or classroom affair. 
There is room for group training when the needs of the individuals included clearly 
justify it. When we regard group training as a method and not training itself, we 
will do better training. Let's not forget training plans developed for the individual 
foreman. 

Take the shift foreman, for example. On the basis of the manner in which he 
is performing the responsibili:ies listed in his Position Specification, what does he 
need? Does his review indicate that coaching on cost control, instruction on the 
maintenance of his equipment, and advice on dealing with the steward will help 
him? If so, let’s plan what information we will give him, how it will be given, who 
will give it, when and where. For a moment, concentrate on this shift foreman and 
fill his needs. That’s the way you meet a production problem. 

Some of the subjects which should probably be included in the content of both 
individual and group training programs are Company Organization, Company 
Policies, Interpretation of the Union Contract, Technical Subjects and Leadership 
and Administrative Techniques. 
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The foreman should be familiar with the functions of the various departments 
and know his relationships with them. He must know organization procedures, 
be able to interpret Company policies and the union contract, and be skilled in the 
use of the management techniques applicable to his position. We should follow the 
principle that training is a function of line management, whereas the Training De- 
partment helps the line in identifying training needs, in developing programs, and 
in otherwise assisting it in carrying out its training responsibilities. 

Tue SixtH Sterp—Turee-Way INFroRMATION 

Our sixth step in making the foreman a part of management is to see that he is 
provided a three-way flow of management information. This management informa- 
tion is not limited to the specific information he must have in order to perform his 
job, but rather includes all allied subjects helpful in raising his effectiveness and 
pride. Our supervisor is human and wants to feel that he is in ‘‘on the know.” 
If he is to be management, he must think in management terms which pre-suppose 
that he must receive information which managers normally get. I mentioned three- 
way flow; let me explain. There is that flow of information coming from the top of 
the organization down through the various levels acquainting each level of the 
objectives, plans, ideas, and progress in reaching those objectives. There is that 
flow of information which should come up from the bottom of the organization, 
giving an account of the attitudes and reactions of each level on the way up. This 
is the flow that all too often isdammed up. The pipes are clogged shut, and all we 
hear from those in the lower levels is what they think we want to hear. Again we 
must encourage people in the management group, by examples set at the top, to 
express their ideas and beliefs to the level above. Too often, those at the top are 
working in the ivory tower because those in lower levels have not put them straight. 
The third direction of the flow of information is that which should come to the 
foreman from all fellow supervisors in his own and other departments; both line and 
staff. Again, it is a means of informing him of the plans and objectives of other 
divisions, at his own level, so that all can be fully integrated in the day’s activities, 

Personal contacts are much to be preferred to the printed word. Daily personal 
contacts, regularly scheduled meetings at each level, plant conference programs, and 
regular opportunities whereby lower levels of management can meet with members 
of top management are of great value. Written policy books, supervisory bulletins, 
and other devices are helpful as supplementary measures. 

We should always endeavor to make certain that the management group is first 
to hear important company news before it is given to union officials and before it is 
announced tothe press. Nothing makes the foreman feel apart from the management 
group more than to have him read important news about his Company first in the 
newspaper or hear it from the shop steward. 


THe SEVENTH STEP—MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


The seventh step in our over-all program is to educate the foreman in the pro- 
fession of management. There is no question in the doctor’s mind that he is a 
member of the medical profession. He has received a medical education, and upon 
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graduation becomes a member of the local medical society. Cannot we do somewhat 
the same thing for our foreman? We need to establish some methods of making him 
feel a part of the management profession. We must give him the opportunity and 
encourage him to think in terms of management goals, problems, and techniques. 
The formation of Plant Management Associations, restricted to those who really 
belong to the management group, is a good tool with which to accomplish this 
purpose. Here our foreman can go and hear management subjects discussed by 
qualified people. We feel that we are members of the personnel profession because 
we come to meetings such as this. Let's give the foreman the same opportunity, 
but we must be prepared to spend some money to give him the right kind of program 
and one that he will value. 

Perhaps we can stimulate his education in the profession of Management by 
encouraging him to take evening courses in management subjects. In many cases our 
foremen did not have the opportunity to go on with extended formal education. 
We need to encourage them, at least the younger ones, to make up this deficit. As 
an inducement, why not offer them tuition refunds when approved courses are 
satisfactorily completed? 


Tue E1cuHtTH AND Last Step—RECREATION 


And finally we come to our eighth and last step in our over-all program, that 
of providing recreation to develop esprit de corps. It is not a large item and natu- 


rally will depend upon the habits and customs of the organization. Eut if we can 
encourage members of management to bowl and participate in social activities, we 
can encourage group consciousness. In some cases such events can be conducted 
as part of Plant Management Association programs. 

I have covered very briefly the eight steps of our over-all program for making 
the foreman a part of management. Let me summarize them: 

1. Give him a real management position. 

. Have adequate compensation and merit appointment policies. 

. Recognize his individual performance. 

. Encourage acceptance of him by his superior and staff departments as a 
member of management. 

. Provide training to meet his individual needs. 

. Provide him a three-way flow of Management Information. 

. Educate him in the profession of Management. 
. Encourage recreation to develop esprit de corps. 

It i is worth while to work on a program such as this to gain the benefits of a 
more effective management organization; that, we in turn, may produce better goods 
at lower prices and create better management-employee relationships. The po nts 
Ihave mentioned are not the only answers—not all of them may be needed in every 
case. No doubt you have found other methods to be of value in your organizations. 
That we may have a full exchange of all ideas helpful to us in making the foreman a 
part of management is the purpose of this conference. Through it I hope we may 
be better equipped to do the job at hand. 





Modern selection methods and a dash .of the 
original in solving an old problem have com- 
bined to make an interesting story of a successful 
search for Junior Executive talent. 


Invitation to Success 


By Merepita Rep, Director of Personnel 
Industrial Relations, Kaufmann Department 
Stores, Pittsburgh. 


W inion Wear Daily for October 3 carried a little story, “‘New Source for 


Junior Executives Uncovered,’’ in which our ad carrying the caption 
‘An Invitation to Success’’ was repeated verbatim. 

The problem was how to recruit young men and women with outstanding 
qualifications for a leading retail establishment, who would, after indoctrination 
and training in retailing of approximately six months’ duration, be good material 
for junior executive positio s. In other words, find Training Squad people up to 
our standards, which are admittedly high, at a time and through a medium apart 
from the college system. These people would supplement our own executive pool. 
We have always had a Training Squad. The training program here is so geared that 
our own people are offered courses of three kinds, Retail Training for potential execu- 
tives, Retail Conference for those who have made the first rung on the ladder, and 
Executive Development from the top management down—dealing chiefly with 
human relations. 

All right, suppose we did need some good people. Where were we going to 
get them? Colleges were closed. The cream of the crop presumably had been 
skimmed. Why not run an ad, said I, witha different approach? It would definitely 
not be classified. It would be a prestige ad run as part of our regular display ad- 
vertising. ‘You will get many frustrated malcontents, crack pots and a low grade 
of ore,’’ generally were the objections. The answer was ‘‘Suppose we do get a few 
of them!" It seemed to me that there must be a great number of highly qualified 
young people still waiting for the knock of opportunity; particularly it was felt 
that this was true of ex-servicemen and women. Perhaps the fact that your author 
was a veteran of both wars (more commonly known as a retread) had something to 
do with his thinking. Perhaps the fact that as Chief of the Field Briefing and 
Training Section, Military Intelligence Service Project, he had come in contact with 
many of these outstanding young people and had a high regard for their leadership 
potentials, was persuasive in a decision. The project was given the green light. 
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I was told to write the ad, which I did, and, to my surprise, the Publicity Department 
accepted it without change. It is reproduced with this article. 








AN INVITATION TO SUCCESS 
RETAIL 
EXECUTIVE TRAINEE 


Men and Women; 21 to 28 years 


If you like working with people and merchan- 
dise; if you were top-flight in college or won 
equivalent service or job recognition; if you are 
ambitious yet patient; if you want retailing as a 
career. ... 


Kaufmann’s will, by competitive test, select 5 
men and 5 women to receive a rigorous, out- 
standing Training Course with pay in the sincere 
hope that upon completion those qualified will 
become Junior Executives with a future. 








This offer continues available to Kaufmann em- 
ployees upon application. 


Apply: Personnel Director 


KAUFMANN'’S 
’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The age limit was purely arbitrary; simply to get it into the scope of the usual 
college graduate group, and simply because of the impact of the war of those who 
were now bumping 30. A college degree an essential? No! If you do have it, you 
had to be top flight ; the mere having of it was no open sesame with us. If youdidn’t 
have it but had what it took in leadership in the services, we were more than ever 
interested. Or if you had a little of service and a little of college and had already 
demonstrated something in business, we were again interested, provided ‘‘you liked 
working with people,’’ without which no qualifications, however high, would 
fit you for retailing. Provided you are ambitious but patient—for dame fortune 
did not always smile the week after you completed your course. We would then 
pick 5 men and 5 women. Why this number? Simply because it made an easily 
workable unit and although our supervisory and executive personnel on the merchan- 
dise side show a ratio of 60% women and 40% men, this was simply an equal op- 
portunity offer. To shake out the softies or those who were just going along for the 
tide, “‘rigorous’’ was hung out as a red light. On the other hand, ‘‘outstanding”’ 
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was the green light; the reward, or the ‘‘pay-off.’’ Obviously, we weren’t in this 
for our health. Our own employees? Most certainly we wanted them, although 
we felt pretty sure that having screened them so often, there weren't many nuggets 
that we had missed. 


SCREENING Out THE BEsT 


Finding the gold in pay dirt is—from early forty-niner days down to today— 
just a refinement of panning or what we now know as screening. This same screen- 
ing is the modern testing program in its application to those attracted to your 
establishment by your prospecting or recruiting; whichever you call it. You must 
evaluate or select either by a hit-or-miss method or by scientific screening. This 
screening is valuable not only in pointing out gold in our prospects but, even more 
so, in indicating the base metals; that is the negative information we get which 
warns us about the otherwise attractive prospect. 

We used test batteries requiring 33 hours for administration, which were selected 
by Dr. Lawrence Greenberger, our able Director of Training, who was a psychologist 
and educator before he became a leading retail Training Director. 

How did this work out? Twenty of the local applicants were rejected by me 
on initial interview. Forty-one were tested who had, in my judgment, better than 
average possibility, and were sent foward to the Employment Manager for further 
interview; thence to the Training Department for additional interview and the 


battery of tests. There were few, if any, who miscalculated the requirements. The 
first ten selected were far beyond the average. Whether they are in fact gold for this 
organization remains to be seen. We feel that they are the kind of young people 
who are available to retail organizations in any large city in this country whose 
management will take the trouble to prospect for them, screen them and train them, 
They are, in every instance, personable, attractive and ambitious. 

Here they are: 


Graduate of an outstanding local women’s college, 
majoring in Sociology. Age 22 years. 

Graduate of Carnegie Tech in Costume Design; six 
months with Elizabeth Arden in New York. Age 
22 years. 

Graduate of Duke University. Skipper of 165 foot 
salvage vessel; crew of 75. Did deep sea diving 
himself. Previous to the war, never any closer to 
the Navy or diving than the Ohio River. Age 24 
years. 

Graduate of Duquesne University. Teacher in local 
schools. Master’s degree at Columbia University. 
Worked at Bonwit Tellers and as a supervisor at an 
exclusive New York day school. Age 35 years. 
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Graduate of W. & J. College cum laude; 1 year at 
University of Penna. law school. Air Corps. Age 
26 years. 
Finishing fourth year college night course. Private 
to Captain, Army. Age 28 years. 
Degree in Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
Former Kaufmann employee—head of Gift Wrapping 
Department. Accompanied officer husband to Ger- 
many with Occupation Forces. Taught there in 
American schools. Age 24 years. 
Bryn Mawr College—Sociology. ‘Daughter of steel 
company executive. Major psychology. Age 22 
years. 
University of Pittsburgh—major Psychology. Daugh- 
ter of an attorney. Age 22 years. 
Finishing fourth year night course—University of 
Pittsburgh. Sergeant — cryptographer — Army. 
Age 23 years. 
It may smack a little bit of apple polishing, but in truth it is only giving credit 
where credit is due; that this selection program, like the whole background of our 
Personnel program, Owes its impetus to the sound backing of Mr. Oliver Kaufmann, 


Vice President and General Store Manager, whose interest in personnel and human 
relations—especially training—is real. 

The moral of this little tale simply is that any large city has gold awaiting your 
finding and screening. Perhaps you can do a little prospecting with your own 
“Invitation to Success’’—whether it be in retailing or in industry. 












This is a list of the many things that must 
be.done to keep a salaried job evaluation installa- 
tion up-to-date. It describes the procedure for a 
group of 1350 employees with salaries to about 
$6000. This installation of factor comparison 
has been in effect for nine years. 


Job Evaluation Maintenance 





By Katuryn C. McDermott, Chief Job Analyst, 
The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia. 














Maintenance of a job evaluation plan brings problems, many of which were not 
foreseen at the time of installation. Wage plans are not very troublesome to keep 
up but salaried plans require a great deal of work. The following description is of 
a salaried installation covering 1350 employees with salaries to about $6000. The 
installation has been in effect for nearly nine years in which time there have been 
several Chief Job Analysts, on whom falls the immediate burden of keeping all 
elements of the plan up-to-date. The top official to whom the Chief Analyst is 
responsible is the Personnel Director and it is his duty to work with all other top 
and middle-level executives in securing and retaining acceptance of all elements of 
the plan. 

There are the following persons or groups directly concerned with the plan: 
the President of the company for final authority and decision, the Personnel Director 
and Chief Job Analyst who together are responsible for keeping the plan effective 
and in full working order, the Senior Job Analysis Committee (8 high-level officials) 
to supervise the maintenance of the plan and to approve evaluations, an Intermediate 
Committee to rate jobs from grade 15 to 21 (comprised of four from the Senior Com- 
mittee and four from the Junior Committee), a Junior Committee (comprised of 
Asst. Personnel Director, Chief Job Analyst, one full-time analyst and 9 part-time 
analysts selected from the larger departments) who write the job descriptions and 
rate all jobs through grade 14. In administering salaries there is a monthlyreview. 
The salary of each employee hired in that month of any year is considered in rela- 
tion to the quality of that employees performance. All changes of assignment are 
processed on a form known as ‘“‘Change of Status’’. 

The plan is kept very flexible, so that new jobs can be described and evaluated 
promptly as well as jobs that have changed because of changes of work flow or for 
any other reason. It should also be noted that this plan, like other factor com- 
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parison ones uses only five factors, not sub-divided. These factors are Skill, Mental 
Requirements, Responsibility, Physical Effort and Fatigue, and Working Conditions 
and Hazards. Following is a list of the various steps taken in the course of main- 
taining the salary evaluation plan at a high level of effectiveness. 

1. Check current monthly salary review sheets for employees without job num- 
bers. Group according to department and review with proper supervisor to ascertain 
situation. Where employees are performing work already covered by a job de- 
scription (WITH NO VARIATION WHATEVER) advise department head to notify 
Personnel Department so proper notation may be made on their records. Where 
job cannot be written at present, prepare tickler card, outlining reasons, and noting 
date when it is to be reviewed. Where it is in order to proceed with review, have 
forms distributed. Whenever possible.do first those employees whose anniversary 
occurs in near future, and then those jobs having multiple occupants. 

2. Examine job descriptions on file to see how many are out-of-date. Arrange 
in departmental groups and discuss with proper official to see if there is any personnel 
or procedure change pending that would make a review at this time impracticable. 
If not, have forms distributed and jobs written at convenience of department. 

3. Wherever there are a number of employees without ratings and/or a quantity 
of jobs in need of review in the same department, endeavor to secure permission of 
proper official to institute a departmental review to bring entire unit up-to-date. 

4. Check all changes-in-status daily covering transfers to see whether there is 
any chance that the job content may change with the incumbent. Prepare tickler 
card and look into situation in about three months to see if job should be rewritten. 

5. Review all requests received for individual job reviews to be certain there are 
no companion jobs in the same department that also require restudy. If so, suggest 
to department head the advisability of having them written at the same time. 

6. When distributing individual and supervisor job report forms set a deadline 
for their return (approximately two weeks). Also be sure to enter in the job register, 
the date, name of person whose job is to be reviewed and date forms were sent. 

7. Always send both individual and supervisor job report forms to the super- 
visor, with the request that he pass along to his employee the individual job report 
form for completion. 

8. When both forms have been returned, complete entry in job register, showing 
date returned and initials of analyst to whom assigned. 

9. Assign job to analyst, giving him any additional facts you may have in your 
Possession as to reason for review and date when job should be completed. 

10. Proofread analysts’ drafts and return with any comments or suggestions for 
improvement, to be completed on proper form, and approved by employee and super- 
visor. 

11. Where there are a number of jobs to be written in the same department, as- 


sign to one analyst wherever possible, and hold until all are ready before submitting 
for committee approval. 
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12. When descriptions have been approved by Chief Analyst, employee and 
supervisor, forward to Personnel Director for approval; then have ditto masters 
prepared and sent to Printing Department for 40 copies to be returned to Chief 
Analyst. 

13. Attach original signed job description to one ditto copy, also individual and 
supervisor job report forms, and hold in a tickler file until jobs have been rated and 
approved by Sr. Committee. 

14. Place ditto masters when returned from Printing in a tickler file, in nu- 
merical order, until jobs have been approved by Senior Committee. 

15. Consult with Personnel Director when you have accumulated about 20 
jobs and set a tentative date for analysts’ and Senior meetings. Confirm dates with 
Chairman of Senior Committee, who in turn will notify the members of the Sr. 
Committee as to the time and place of the meeting. 

16. Have a list of jobs to be presented to analysts (those under grade 15) pre- 
pared in ditto on Job Evaluation Record form and send to Printing Department for 
50 copies. 

17. Sort jobs into sets for members of analysts’ and Senior Committees, at- 
taching a dittoed copy of the list mentioned in §[16. 

18. Send one set to each analyst, together with a memorandum stating the 
date when the completed ratings are to be returned to the Chief Job Analyst, also 
advising time and place of analysts’ meeting. , 

19. Send set of job descriptions to members of Sr. Committee, advising them that 
these jobs will be reviewed at a specified meeting of their committee. 

20. Hold out from the jobs sent to the analysts any which in a previous rating 
fell into grade 15 or higher. Forward these jobs to the members of the Intermediate 
Job Evaluation Committee for rating, with a memorandum stating when they should 
be returned to the Chief Job Analyst. | 

21. Get together with a small sub-committee and pre-determine physical and 
working conditions factors on the jobs already sent analysts. Forward each 
analyst an additional copy of the dittoed job evaluation record, on which has been 
inserted the ratings arrived at by the sub-committee. Also attach a memorandum 
' stating that these ratings are only tentative and subject to discussion at the meeting. 

22. Post ratings of all analysts on factor breakdown sheets and have ditto mas- 
t2rs prepared and sent to Printing Department for 25 copies. When returned have 
placed in sets and stapled. Attach one copy to each analyst's rating sheet, for dis- 
tribution at meeting. 

23. Review factor breakdown carefully, noting the jobs that will require no 
committee discussion on one or all factors by reason of agreement. Line up addi- 
tional material where factor ratings indicate a wide difference of opinion between 
analysts. 

24. Preside at analysts’ meeting. Distribute factor breakdown sheets and 
raters’ work papers to analysts. ‘“‘Settle out’’ differences on each factor for all 
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jobs, commencing with skill, then mental, finally responsibility by a group of like 
jobs. Then do the same for the next group of similar jobs. Unless there is some 
expression of disagreement with the pre-determined physical and working condi- 
tions ratings, allowthemtostand. Encourage analysts to discuss comparisons made 
in ratings. Keep discussion moving, but do not permit any one person to monop- 
olize meeting. Keep record of final ratings established for each job, total when all 
factors are settled on all jobs. Discuss any borderline salary grades before terminat- 
ing meeting. 

25. Have departmental approval memoranda (in duplicate) prepared for all 
jobs in each department and secure approval of proper officer. 

26. Prepare tabulation of final ratings for submission to Senior Committee. 
Place jobs in salary grade order by departments low to high, showing Job No., 
job name, five factor values, total points, new salary grade and value, old salary grade 
and value. 

27. When time permits, send one copy of tabulation to each member of Sr. 
Committee in advance of meeting, with memorandum asking that he bring it to the 
Sr. Committee Meeting with him. Otherwise, distribute at meeting. 

28. Prepare similar breakdown on ratings of Intermediate Committee. (These 
go into Sr. Committee for approval before being presented to Department Head.) 

29. Attend Senior Meeting as representative of analysts. Answer questions 
raised regarding jobs or ratings. Secure approval of Chairman on one copy of tab- 
ulation, for permanent record. 

30. Note Senior Committee approval on duplicate copies of approval memoranda 
and forward to proper official, advising him of final rating approval. 

31. Prepare memoranda advising department heads of approved ratings on jobs 
reviewed by Intermediate Committee. 

32. Insert work codes on one copy of tabulation and forward to Tabulating De- 
partment advising them of new ratings (by analysts and intermediate committee), 
so new cards may be punched and 18 sets of Review Sheets prepared for analysts. 

33. Distribute sheets of new ratings (showing date of review) to analysts, to- - 
gether with memorandum. 

34. Advise Personnel and Payroll Departments of new jobs and ratings, also 
supply them with names of employees to whom they are applicable (taken from 
approval memoranda). 

35. Have new ratings posted on 3x5 record card file in Personnel Department. 

36. File ditto masters, in numerical order, with other ditto masters in Personnel 
Department. . 

37. Pull one set of job descriptions; note proper salary grade number and factor 
distribution at upper right hand corner. File in master binders of approved job 
descriptions. 


38. File extra copies of all job descriptions in proper folders in ‘‘Extra Copy”’ 
File in Personnel Department. 
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39. File original copies of departmental approval memoranda in folders in 
front of each department's job folders in Personnel Department. 

40. File signed copy of Sr. Committee tabulation in folder for that purpose in 
Personnel Department. 

41. File original signed job description, copy of new ditto, and individual and 
supervisor job report forms, in folder for each job. Where job is new, prepare folder, 
showing job no. and name, and insert this data. 

42. Note any visitors to either meeting on sheet in file for that purpose in 
Personnel Department. 

43. Post new factor ratings in Chief Analyst's job evaluation binder. 

44. Advise Tabulating Department of any jobs to be removed from active file 
by reason of passing out of existence or being superseded by another number. 

45. Make note of any likely additions for inclusion in next run of yardstick jobs. 

46. Review any jobs on which rating was disapproved by committee or de- 
partment head. Secure additional facts, discuss with department head, have job 
rewritten if necessary. 


47. Check tickler files and line up material to be written for next meeting. 








Few office supervisors have had any formal 
training in supervision. Usually they have come 
up from the ranks. This article describes a series 


of weekly training sessions which proved very 
effective. 


Training Office Supervisors 


By. Witu1aM G. Torpgy,! Alexandria, Virginia 


artous plans have been established in governmental agencies and industrial 
\ / and commercial establishments to provide supervisory training. Each varies 

- in methods and detail; each has met with varying degrees of success. One 
such program was introduced in the Personnel Office of the U. S. Maritime Service 
Headquarters, Washington. It is summarized here for study and possible appli- 
cation by other organizations. 

The program is based on the thesis that the supervisor is the key to efficient 
operations and that, as a consequence, the scope of his effective authority should 
be enhanced. The supervisor may well be considered the core of efficient personnel 
activity. The supervisor is the administrator nearest to the scene of detailed opera- 
tions. He has the daily contacts with the rank and file of employees of an organiza- 
tion, assigns and reviews their work, answers their questions and assists them with 
their work problems. He is cognizant of their official performances, and, more- 
over, by virtue of the fact that he is in constant touch with the employees of his 
unit, he becomes acquainted frequently even with their personal problems and 
particularly with those which tend to influence their official behavior. He, more 
than anyone else in the organization, possesses an intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ordinates. At the same time, as the immediate exponent of management, he exer- 
cises authority. The success or failure of over-all management hinges largely upon 
the outcome of the myriad of minute relationships which the supervisor has with 
the employees under his supervision. 

Regardless of the diligence exercised in the selection of supervisors, the problem 
of obtaining efficient supervision is not solved at the termination of the selection 
process. Comparatively few supervisors have had previous formal training related 
to the performance of their supervisory duties. Normally the supervisor has come 
up from the ranks. He has been the recipient of, not a participant in, administra- 
tive rule-making. He does not know the range of personnel practices available for 

1 Head of Employment, Scientific Personnel, Office of Naval Research, Washington, D. C.; formerly Personnel Officer, U. S. 
Maritime Service, Washington, D. C. 
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the management of employees. Nor does he necessarily understand the basis of 
essential organization policies. However, in order to handle his subordinates suc- 
cessfully, he needs more than the authority to repeat past procedures. He must 
thoroughly know objectives and methods. He usually needs on-the-job training. 
Without effective decentralization of management decisions over the routine must 
be exercised above the sphere of the supervisor and comparatively far removed 
organizationally from the actual scene of operations. 

Under the program set up at U. S. Maritime Service Headquarters, a meeting 
of supervisors and assistant supervisors of all units within the staff offices comprising 
Headquarters was held once a week after the close of the regular business day for a 
period of ten consecutive weeks. The civil service grades of the supervisors and 
assistant supervisors ranged from CAF-4 to CAF-7. Attendance was voluntary. 
The length of each meeting varied from one and one-half to two hours. The Per- 
sonnel Officer was chairman of each meeting. 

The agenda of each meeting was divided into three parts: (1) a summarization 
of important administrative decisions and points of policy made during the previous 
week, (2) an explanation of one important phase of personnel administration to- 
gether with an analysis of operational practices connected therewith, and (3) ques- 
tions and problems raised by supervisors and assistant supervisors. 

Summaries of administrative decisions and policies were presented in numerous 
ways. Sometimes an official letter enunciating a decision was read. In other 
instances, agency mews releases were reviewed. Occasionally, a recent project 
or activity of the agency was described. Emphasis was placed, whenever possible, 
on the aims of the organization with the intent of keeping organization objectives 
constantly before the supervisors. It was found desirable to relate the daily work 
of individual units of a staff office to the over-all functioning of the organization 
itself. Such an approach tended to make more realistic the comments and ques- 
tions posed by the ever-recurring stacks of incoming correspondence. 

The presentation of essential aspects of personnel administration and of related 
operational methods furnished needed technical background for the supervisor. 
Areas of content covered during the ten weeks included the following: 

(1) The evolution of the U. S. Civil Service System—historical periods of 
relative administrative efficiency, of spoils, of resentment against the 
spoils system; reforms including the evolution and analysis of basic Civil 
Service laws; relation of the economy and efficiency movement to; civil 
service reform; trends toward decentralization of responsibility for per- 
sonnel action. 

Civil Service Status—meaning; methods of acquisition; types of appoint- 
ment in federal service; rights and responsibilities of the individual em- 
ployee; post-war procedures for obtaining status. 

Leadership—aims of leadership; the supervisor as a leader; desirable qual- 
ities of leadership; responsibilities of leadership in the public service. 
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(4) Principles of learning—the employee learning process; psychological laws 
of learning from the viewpoint of the employee; memory and retention; 
aids to learning; value of supervisory recognition of basic educational 
principles related to the learning process. 

(5) Discipline—its significance; positive and negative approaches to the sub- 
ject; forms of disciplinary action; the supervisor as a disciplining agent; 
appeals from disciplinary action. 

(6) Employee morale—factors rated as highly significant for employee morale; 
supervisor-employee relations as affecting morale; suggestion procedures; 
grievance systems. 

(7) Environmental conditions of work—influence on individual employee of 
such factors as ventilation, temperature, lighting, sanitation and noise; 
accident prevention; safety programs; injuries and medical treatment. 

(8) Position classification—factors contributing to development of the move- 
ment; concepts of “‘position’’ and ‘‘class’’; processes of job analysis; 
problems of analysis; values of a sound classification system. 

(9) Pay-analysis of current pay regulations including careful analysis of the 
Federal Employees Pay Acts of 1945 and of 1946; overtime compensation; 
compensation for night and holiday work; within-grade salary advance- 
ments; pay schedules for employees. 

(10) Efficiency ratings—importance of thoroughly understanding efficiency pro- 
cedures; brief review of rating processes; description of appeal procedures; 
analysis of errors frequently made by rating and reviewing officials. 

Each person in attendance received a mimeographed outline of the major points to 
be covered, prior to each meeting. 

Questions and comments by the supervisors and assistant supervisors were en- 
couraged. Frequently, after individual opinions were expressed, further clarifica- 
tion of specific practices was made. 

Careful analysis and observation indicates that the series of meetings had very 
noticeable effects. Both supervisory and employee morale was definitely stimulated. 
There clearly appeared to be a realization on the part of employees that each is a 
vital part of the large organization. Improved morale was reflected in the activity 
of individual employees, not only through their willingness to remain at their desks 
voluntarily after the close of business to perform specific tasks, but also in a positive 
attitude exhibited toward superior authority. The existence of both of these con- 
ditions brought forth favorable comment from executives of the organization. 

Operational procedures were improved as a consequence of supervisory meetings. 
The construction and use of organizational charts, the maintenance of current job 
classification sheets, the revision of methods for recording leave, the establishment 
of a grievance plan, and the creation and use of work units exemplify only a few 
changes made. Asacorollary, relative production was increased. 
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The knowledge afforded through participation in supervisory meetings enables 
the supervisor to exercise authority more intelligently. The individual employee 
of any organization spends the greater part of his active hours of every day, five days 
per week, on his job. His point of contact on the job is the supervisor. The 
intimate relationships between the employee and the supervisor may spell out either 
a day of dull labor or one of enjoyable activity. Personnel methods and procedures, 
impersonal as they usually are, are keyed to abstract objectives. Yet, the operation 
of these methods and of these procedures depends upon the individual employee. 
The problem of intelligent management thus resolves itself into one of tempering 
the application of abstract procedures with human understanding. Top manage- 
ment can make the policies, can lay down the principles, can select the work pat- 
terns, but it is the supervisor who must carry them to fruition. The challenge to 
personnel administration, therefore, is to develop the supervisor so that he can 
efficiently represent management and, at the same time, acknowledge individuality. 

Through the establishment of a program of supervisory training, such as has 
been briefly described above, personnel management within the central office of an 
agency has become decentralized, and, it is firmly believed, more personalized, 
more understanding and, hence, more effective. 

It is suggested that government agencies and industrial and commercial concerns 
give consideration to the establishment of such a program of supervisory training 
outlined above. A particular organization may desire to modify a few of the topics 
or some of the procedures indicated herein because of the individual nature of the 
organization. It is believed that adoption of the general method described will 
tend to facilitate personnel operations. 

In PERsONNEL JourNAL for November a Guest Editor, Sam Burk, Director of 
Industrial Relations at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, told of the necessity for 
analyzing personnel and labor relations operations in order to be able to justify their 
cost. He gave warning that the time will come when, with shrinking profits in a 
period of business decline, management will demand proof of the value of every 
activity that costs money. Personnel and all other non-revenue producing depart- 
ments will be under special pressure to prove their value. Next month PErsonNEL 
Journat will carry an article that will help industrial relations and personnel 
managers with this problem of justifying their operations. It reports the results 
of a survey of personnel costs among a group of companies in Indianapolis and was 
conducted W. C. Jackson, Industrial Relations Manager of the J. D. Adams Manv- 
facturing Company, with the support of the Indianapolis Personnel Association. 
Cost studies of this kind cannot be taken at face value because of differences in condi- 
tions between companies and between industries. ‘‘Survey of Personnel Depart- 
ment Costs’ in PErsONNEL JouRNAL for January will, nevertheless, be interesting 
and useful. 





Several readers think that Robert B. Eckles’ 
ideas on interviewing veterans at the colleges 
is one-sided in favor of the veteran. Here is 
something on the other side. 


More Suggestions for 
Interviewing College 
Graduates 


By Lawrence G. Linpagt, Personnel Director, 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


by Robert B. Eckles in the September issue of the Journal needs further dis- 

cussion. It wasundoubtedly the intention of the author of the article to report 
on the opinions of the graduates; yet some of the statements made may lead one’s 
thinking in the wrong direction. Is it the graduate who is selecting an employer or 
is the employer selecting a graduate? Two or three of the statements infer that the 
company representative should bring everything to the interview for the benefit of 
the graduate. Nothing suggests that the graduate should make any kind of prepara- 
tion for the interview with the company representative. 

Company representatives are proud of the companies for which they interview. 
Usually they let the prospective employee do all the talking if they can get him to do 
so. Their leading questions are designed to uncover as much about the graduate as 
possible so they can choose with assurance from among the prospects. They want 
to maintain a reputation with their companies that they know how to pick the best 
of what the colleges have to offer. The representatives feel they are giving young 
men an opportunity with their company and they hope to find those prospects who 
can recognize those opportunities.! 

First the representative will probe the prospect to see if he has the right back- 
ground, education, and attitudes to make an employee on which the company is 
willing to take a chance and spend money. Every prospect should remember that it 
will be a long time before he can make any money for the company. When the 
representative is convinced that he is interviewing the right man he then starts to 


T* article, ‘‘Suggestions for Interviewing Veteran Engineering Graduates,”’ 


Employer Reactions to Preparation for the Interview, by Lawrence G. Lindahl, School & College Placement, Vol. 7, 
No. 4, May 1947, p. 17-26. 
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sell the company tohim. He likes to have the graduates come to the interview well 
prepared. The colleges can do much more than they have done to prepare their 
students for the interview. For suggestions along this line refer to a survey by the 
writer published in the May issue of School and College Placement. 

If the prospect is better prepared for the interview he will do a better job of 
getting the information he wants about the company and his interview will also be 
more satisfactory. The questions listed in Mr. Eckles’ survey which the graduate 
wants answered will be answered because he has been prepared to get the answers 
in the interview. It is not only a case of the selection of an employer by the student, 
but also the selection of a graduate by an employer. By an exchange of ideas and 
information a mutual agreement is reached; the representative satisfied that he has 
selected the right graduate and the graduate satisfied that he is hired by a company 
where he can realize the goals which he set out to achieve for himself. 

Some of the goals are those mentioned by Mr. Eckles. For instance, there is 
job security and chances for promotion. Even though the graduate is not content 
with the time honored statement, ‘‘it is up to you after your training course is 
finished,’’ the statement is true. There is no such thing as security by itself and 
promotion depends upon performance on the job. 

It is regrettable that a veteran thinks he is too old to undergo the experience of 
a frequent change of employer during his first five years with industry. Most 
veterans are young men even after they have spent 5 years in the service. Whether 
the company wants to keep him or not will depend on the individual more than it 
will on the company. Changing jobs might be valuable to the veteran. The best 
example of a failure is a man who has stayed too long on one job. 

Mr. Eckles states that graduates feel they should have before them a correctly 
expressed statement of the financial position of the prospective employer. Does this 
carry the implication that statements are not correctly expressed? No doubt all the 
companies that send representatives to the college campuses are financially sound. 
If not, the colleges should find this out beforehand when they prepare their students 
for the interview and at the time they compile their books of information about the 
various companies. If, as stated, most engineers and scientific graduates are not 
trained at the time of graduation in the art of interpreting financial statements, such 
a statement would be of little or no value to the prospect. 

The comment preceding the title to Mr. Eckles’ report suggests that, “‘possibly 
not all of their suggestions are entirely practical but companies who expect to employ 
in 1948 will do well to consider them carefully." The writer would like to add that 
the colleges should also prepare the graduates better for the interview. Part of that 
preparation could well be the conditioning of the attitudes of the prospects so that 
they will not expect more than reality provides. 



































The Editor Chats With His 
Readers 
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iv HEN Sam Burk read Frank Rising’s plaintive whimsy in this column for 
, \ N / November, which was called ‘‘Old Age, Or Something To Think About’’ 
: j he remarked that Frank should have called it ‘‘Old Age, Or Something To 
mn Cry About’! But maybe that’s only the way Sam feels about it himself. 
) ' 
y At the suggestion of the Chairman, Tom Spates, the name of the Advisory 
ig Management Committee of the National Industrial Conference Board will be changed 
» to the Advisory Committee on Personnel Administration. 
is , , 
id A reader suggests that PzrsoNNEL JouRNAL be placed in the company library 
| where all employees, including Union members, can see it and thus become aware 
of of the interest of management in improving conditions of work through better per- 
- sonnel and labor relations practices. 
er ; , ; ,; ' 
it The following acrostic was contributed by Mary Hume Richardson, who writes; 
i ‘‘Are you by chance one of the Hays of Swarthmore upon whom I dropped one rainy 
; Fourth of July night some five years ago, when inadvertently put out by the bus 
\ driver in the wrong part of town.’’ Yes, Mary, we are; please come again, rain 
ud or shine. 
ris 
he A Goon Supgrvisor 
id. is a person of— 
ats ‘“Super’’ vision who 

Urges his staff to accomplishment through 
he Praise whenever it is justified, and who gives 
ot Explicit and clear instructions born of his own knowledge of the job. He has 
ch Respect for the ideas and opinions of his staff and proves it by patient and tolerant 

listening. He ; 

V italizes and dramatizes directives with anecdotes, charts, cartoons and examples of 
aly cause and effect. He 
oy Inspires his staff with the importance and worth-whileness of their work by relating 
rat it to the whole institution's program and objectives. He 
at Secures the cooperation of his staff by yielding 75 per cent when possible—realizing 


that no one but himself will interpret that as more than 50 per cent. He 
nat I sures clearly delegated responsibility thus avoiding crossed wires in supervisory 
levels below him. He 
rganizes his own work to give time for planning and review 
AND 
Never loses his sense of humor. 
I. Woodbeone. 
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Here are some ‘‘Kind Words’’ that have come in recent weeks. From Indi- 
anapolis comes a letter written by A. F. Watters, Personnel Manager of Radio Cor- 
poration’s plant. He says: 


“I have been a reader of PERSONNEL JOURNAL for a number of years 
and I am particularly enthusiastic about the changes and improvements 
which are being made in the publication under your direction. Most oper- 
ating personnel people need help and guidance, which is of a practical na- 
ture, from leaders in the personnel field; and I think your efforts will do much 
to provide this assistance. I should like to request your approval to re- 
print in our plant newspaper, for the general consumption of all our em- 
ployees, Tom Spates’ editorial *“The Will Of The People In Labor Legis- 
lation.’"" This seems to me to be a particularly timely and objective 
comment relative to today’s distorted labor propaganda picture.”’ 


Thank you and you may indeed copy Tom Spates’ excellent editorial. 





Another nice letter comes from H. G. Galebach, Plant Personnel Manager for 
Armstrong Cork at South Braintree, Mass. He says: 


‘“Your September issue of PeRsoNNEL JouRNAL, in my opinion, is one of 
the best issues I have read in my many years asa subscriber. Your new fea- 
tures including Conference Calendar, Help Wanted and the great number of 
shorter, but right-to-the-point articles, have increased my interest in the 
magazine considerably.”’ 


Any comment on that is superfluous! 





‘Three Ways To Get A Kick Out Of Your Job’’ is the title of a tiny booklet 
by William J. Reilly and issued by Prentice-Hall. Mr. Reilly shows how easy it is 
to take your job for granted and says, ‘‘Sometimes a fellow has to get fired before he 
begins to understand the importance of what he’s doing’’. He goes on to show why 
it pays to learn better ways of doing your job and how to get along with people. 
These are the ‘‘three ways to get a kick out of your job’’. Mr. Reilly is the author 
of several of the most readable and useful books in print for the man or woman who 
works for a living. 





Lawrence G. Lindahl, whose article on interviewing veterans appears in this 
issue says, 


‘The Journat looks about as it always has but seems more refreshing to 
me than it used to. Could it be that a ‘‘Re-Dedication’’ has given it new 
Life? I believeso. AnywayIlikeit. Iread the page ‘“The Editor Chats 
With His Readers’’ and enjoyed the little visit."’ 


(Ed. These *‘kind words’ are heady.) 





The Business Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library has sent ‘‘How 
To Use Handicapped Workers’’, a selected list of reading references. It gives more 
than fifty useful references and may be obtained free by writing to the Library at 325 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14. 
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EDITOR CHATS WITH HIS READERS 


From time-to-time we receive inquiries for information which we cannot mect. 
Thinking that readers may have answers the following requests are repeated. The 
writers would be glad to hear from anyone who has the information sought for. 
D. G. Robertson writes from the Personnel Department of the Polymer Corporation, 


Sarnia, Canada, as follows: 


Could you please direct us to a source of facts and cost figures of First Aid 
or Medical Departments in Industry. At present we are making a survey of 
our Medical Department's services and cost and would like to obtain data 
as to cost per employee, cost per treatment, size of medical departments and 
service given by other employers, especially companies with around 1500 
employees. 


And Ralph A. Lyon, of the Technical Research Department of The Bristol Com- 


pany, Waterbury, Connecticut, writes: 


I am, at the present time, making a survey of factories and industries 
within the United States who operate or have operated company or coopera- 
tive stores for the benefit of their employees. I am interested primarily in 
those stores selling foods, groceries and meats on a cost plus basis. 

Specifically I would appreciate the following information: 

1. The names and addresses of all companies operating such stores. 

2. Under cost plus operation have these stores been able to grant sufficient 
discount or dividend to encourage the continued patronage of the em- 
ployee? 

3. In cases where company stores have failed, what were the underlying 
reasons for this failure? 

4. Is there a relationship between the products a company manufactures 
and its success in operating a store of this kind, i.e., has it been shown 
that a factory manufacturing consumer goods might meet with a 
stronger opposition from local retailers than a manufacturer of capital 
goods? 

5. Have any surveys of this type been made, and if so, are they available? 

I would indeed be grateful for any of the above information which you may 
have, or any available references which would enable me to find answers to 
these questions. 





Every employee of Burroughs Adding Machine Company is given a small folder 
with the President’s signature entitled A BETTER PLACE TO WORK. Here is 


what it says: 


Burroughs Employee Relations Policy briefly summed up is this: 
‘* Burroughs Seeks Always to be a Better Place to Work’’ 

In order to carry out this policy, it is Burroughs practice: 

To seek employees of the highest quality 

To select these employees on the basis of merit, skill, experi- 
ence, training, intelligence, character, and physical fitness 

To give full consideration to the placement of disabled persons, especially 
veterans, on work they are qualified to do ) 
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To pay wages, for comparable work, equal to or higher than those pre- 
vailing in communities where Burroughs does business 

To operate on a 52-week-a-year schedule as long as is economically 
possible 

To provide paid vacations and paid holidays for all eligible employees 

To respect the individual rights of each employee and to treat all em- 
ployees with courtesy, dignity and consideration 

To assure each employee the right to discuss freely with management any 
matter concerning either his own or the company’s welfare 

To make prompt and fair adjustments of any complaints which may arise 
in the every-day operation of the business 

To make available to employees opportunities for training, develop- 
ment and advancement consistent with individual performance and the 
requirements of the Company 

To promote employees on the basis of merit, but, when all factors are 
equal, to give those with longer service the preference 

To make promotions from within its own ranks wherever possible 

To develop competent supervisors who understand the work of the Ccm- 
pany and who can meet with open-mindedness suggestions and improve- 
ments brought up by their fellow employees 

To keep its factories and offices safe, orderly, and attractive places to work 

To do all of these things in a spirit of friendliness and cooperation so that 
Burroughs will be ‘‘a better place to work”’ 





Joun S. Coteman, President 
July, 1947 





Mr. Henry G. Pearson, Personnel Director of Union Bay State Chemical Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., writes, 
I have been particularly interested in developing methods of keeping open 
the two-way channel of communication between top management and the 
employee. You would think in an organization of only 150 that it would 
be easy, but we seem to have all the problems that a larger organization 
has. However, I have experimented with turning such an opportunity 
as a routine interview to review an employee's job into an occasion for 


determining employee attitudes and at the same time putting over manage- 
ment’s story. 





Mr. Wesley B. Warren, Employment Manager for Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, 
writes, 


We would like to see you devote an article to ‘training supervisory personnel 
in a decentralized organization’. We operate in thirteen states and thirty- 
five cities. In some cities we have one or two supervisors, in others as many 
asadozen. We naturally want each one to receive the same type of train- 
ing. There are several ways to accomplish this but we want to hold the 
cost to a minimum and at the same time do a good job. We would be 
interested in any suggestions you will pass on to us. 


This would make an interesting topic for an article and PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
will be glad to receive something along the lines of Mr. Warren's suggestion. 
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Mr. Michael J. Shortley, director of the Federal Security Agency’s Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, has announced that civilians handicapped in getting 
jobs by total or partial deafness are invited to take advantage of the facilities of the 
State-Federal program of vocational assistance. Every State maintains offices for 
vocational rehabilitation for handicapped civilians, although there are at present 
only 55 such offices where civilians can obtain complete service. There is a need 
for more such centers. Industry has found that deaf persons usually make excep- 
tionally attentive and faithful employees on suitable work. It is surprising how 
many occupations can be satisfactorily performed by deaf, or hard-of-hearing people; 
in some cases better than employees with full hearing. 





Each year the National Association of Suggestion Systems holds a contest for 
the best suggestions among those which have already been recognized by their 
respective companies. The winners of this ‘‘Imagineers’’ Contest were presented 
with fine watches at the annual Fall Conference of the NASS, which was held this 
year in Chicago, where 600 suggestion plan administrators were in attendance. 
The presentations were made by G. R. Stahl, editor of Supervision magazine, whose 
publication was co-sponsor of the contest. First place went to George F. Dilliplane, 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, for a simple shut-off valve for 
welding torches. His company paid him $1000 for the idea. Second award went to 
Virginio Libera, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., for a method of freight car 
loading that eliminates the usual damage almost entirely. Many other companies 
have made use of the idea. Aylesworth Watson received third prize for a small 
polishing and grinding wheel for removing burrs from small typewriter parts, instead 
of the slow method of hand filing. He works at Remington Rand, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., who paid him $1070 for the idea. This annual contest helps to call attention 
to the tremendous importance of encouraging every worker to use his experience and 
knowledge in finding better ways of doing things. 


MUSIC IN RELATION TO EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES, PIECEWORK 
PRODUCTION, AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
By Henry Clay Smith. With foreword by Joseph Tiffin. 1947. Published for the 
American Psychological Association by Stanford University Press. Price $1.75 
This monograph describes the results of a controlled experimental installation 
of an industrial music program in a plant of approximately 1oooemployees. During 
a 12-week period, music was systematically varied as to amount, type, and distribu- 
tion in order to determine its effects on employee attitudes, piecework production 
and industrial accidents. The results of this experiment are thoroughly analyzed, 
and the author presents his findings in narrative form along with numerous statistical 
charts and graphs. This is a valuable bit of research for anyone who is considering 
installing a music program, as well as being a worthwhile study for those who are 
currently using industrial music. 
RicHarD N. BuTLer 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN—10 years covers contract and wage negotiations, © 
training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, employment, safety, suggestions. Or- | 
anized and managed complete industrial relations dept. Multi-plantexper. 43. B.S. and Grad. work. 
resent sal. $9000. Seek bigger oppor. with progressive co. Box 2, Pers. Jour. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR—Formerly in charge Supervisory Training in plant of over 12,000. Capable 
of installing new training dept. or managing existing one. References. John H. Hoag, 251 Harrow- 
gate Rd., Penn Wynne, Phila. 31, Pa. 





ASSISTANT—Seeks position in job evaluation, wage administration or Industrial Relations. B.A. in 
psychology. Age26,female. Two years experience in job analysis and classification, employee rating 
in all types salary depts. including engineering. Box 3, Pers. Jour. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE—Broad experience negotiating labor agreements with 
A.F.L., C.1.O. and Independent unions. During past seven years have developed and administered a 
well-rounded personnel program including the functions of employment, testing, medical, safety, 
training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration and employee information and welfare serv- 
ices such as an employee magazine and cafeteria. Box 5, Pers. Jour. 








VETERAN wants on-the-job training in job analysis. Has degree B.S. in Ed., one years experience 7 
managing drycleaning plant. 29, married. Box 8, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—39, now emp. desires change. 7 years exp. all phases Ind. Rel. plus 10 
years research and interviewing. Box 7, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR for smaller firm or Asst. in larger. Wage administration, job evaluation, : 
grievances, employment, counseling, employee interview program, house organ. Boston area. 35. 7 
$5000 max. Available around Jan. 1. Box 9, Pers. Jour. 


POSITION DESIRED with Progressive company in SE or SW by native Southerner. College gradu-7 
ate, 29 years of age. 3 years business experience and 4 years Army experience. Prefer more training. 7 
Experienced in the following phases of personnel: administration; labor negotiations; interviewing, © 
testing and placement; safety; training; medical department; counseling. Presently employed. Box” 
10, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION WANTED by young man, 34 years old. Wide experience. Excellent” 
background. Now resident Montreal. Bilingual. Box 11, Pers. Jour. 

















HELP WANTED 


_ Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per | 
line. 10% discount for two insertions; 20% off for three insertions or more. ; 











ing the confidence of Personnel Executives in all 


; NATIONALLY recognized placement organization enjoy- 
fields. 


Specialized Departments covering the following classifica- 
tions: Accounting ... Advertising ... Engineering 


Executive ... Office ... Personnel Administration 
Production ... Sales Management. 


Buttrick & Megary 


A Complete Personnel Institution 
Lewis Tower . . . Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Kingsley 5—4464 


























